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Nixon's address 


. . President Nixon’s second inaugu- 
'ral address will not stand as a 
'monument to clarity and inspira- 
tion. It hardly could be called a 
^rallying cry for national unity. And 
•it 'gave no indication that Mr. Nix- 
on intends to hold out the olive 

* branch to his critics among the 

* .people and in Congress. 

In short, the President stuck 
pretty much to his hard line in 
both foreign and domestic affairs. 
A common theme in both spheres 
was that nations will have to take 
care of themselves and not depend 
’too much on the U.S. government, 

■ and so will American citizens. 

Mr. Nixon seemed to be saying 
’ that the U.S. government has 
learned the limits of its power both 
at home and abroad. “Abroad and 
at home, the key to those new poli- 
cies lies in the placing and the divi- 
sion of responsibility. We have 
•lived too long with the conse- 
quences of attempting to gather all 
■•power and responsibility to Wash- 
ington,” said the President. 

The manner in which Mr. Nixon 
has gathered power in the White 
House hardly is consistent with a 
theme of sharing responsibilities. 

For individual Americans, the 
President had this advice: “In our 
own lives, let each of us ask — not 
just what will government do for 
me, but what can I do for myself? In 
the challenges we face together, let 


each of us ask — not just how can 
government help, but how can I 
help.” It was a slight variation on 
the theme espoused by President 
John F. Kennedy in his first inau- 
gural address. 

Mr. Nixon expressed characteris- 
tic disdain for those who question 
the rightness of their government’s 
policies. In a sweeping overstate- 
ment, the President declared that 
“our children have been taught to 
be ashamed of their country, 
ashamed of their parents, ashamed 
of America’s record at home and 
of its role in the world. At every 
turn, we have been beset by those 
who find everything wrong with 
America and very little right with 
it. But I am confident that theirs 
will not be the judgment of history 
on these remarkable times in which 
we are privileged to live.” 

No doubt some children have 
learned to be ashamed of some of 
the things their country has done 
in Vietnam and some aspects of the 
Nixon Administration’s record on 
domestic affairs, including the ma- 
nipulation of the busing issue for 
political purposes. 

The most encouraging things in 
Mr. Nixon’s address were his 
suggestions that America’s “long- 
est and most difficult war” is com- 
ing to an end and that Washington 
has learned the limitations of its 
power. 


